DSA  needs  business  manager,  says  pr^z 


Tfie  Doon  Student  Associa- 
tion needs  a full-time  business 
manager  to  handle  all  student 
financial  matters,  said  Asso- 
cation  President  Randy 
Hutchings. 

“If  we  want  to  grow  with  the 
future,  it  is  the  only  way  to 

go.” 

“Any  other  organization  has 
long-term  plans.  No  one  on  the 


executive  has  time  to  do  long 
range  planning  for  the  student 
association  or  ...  time  for 
indepth  cost  analysis,”  said 
Hutchings. 

A full-time  business  manag- 
er would  provide  the  kind  of 
financial  stability  necessary 
for  long-term  financing. 

The  position  would  also  en- 
tail generating  revenues,  from 


Spoke  advertising  for  exam- 
ple, cutting  back  on  the  cost  of 
student  operations,  a feasibili- 
ty study  of  a student  associa- 
tion building,  advising  on  all 
financial  matters,  overseeing 
all  inventory  and  inventory 
control  and  preparing  monthly 
budgets. 

In  1976  Fanshawe  College  in 
London  had  a $35,000  deficit. 


The  student  association  hired 
a business  manager  and  by  the 
end  of  1981  were  showing  a 
surplus  of  $110,000,  said 
Hutchings. 

If  the  proposal  is  approved 
by  the  board  of  directors,  the 
budget  committee  and  the 
board  of  governors,  it  would 
be  implemented  around  April 
or  May  of  this  year. 


Creating  the  position  of  busi- 
ness manager  would  result  in 
an  increase  in  student  associa- 
tion fees  but,  according  to 
Hutchings,  would  be  worth  it. 

“It’s  a step  in  the  right 
direction.  Somebody  would  be 
there  full-time,  watching 
every  dollar.  What  we  are 
doing  is  buying  security,”  he 
said. 


Constable  Glen  Motum  of  the  Mount  Forest  traffic  unit  gives  Criminology  students 
(left  to  right)  Gary  Rubie,  Rick  Bradshaw,  John  Vandenheuvel  and  Strat  Miller  a 
demonstration  on  the  use  of  radar. 


Workshop  checks  stress 


by  Kristin  Trotter 

If,  when  you  sit  down  to 
write  a test,  you  start  to  feel 
panicky  and  your  mind  goes 
blank,  your  heart  rate  in- 
creases, your  stomach  starts 
kacting  as  if  you  were  on  a 
%ller  coaster,  you  could  bene- 
fit from  the  test  anxiety  work- 
shop beginning  at  Conestoga 
College  March  7. 

“The  purpose  of  the  work- 
shop is  to  reduce  an  individu- 
al’s anxiety  level  in  a test 
situation,”  said  Jan  MacPhee, 
course  instructor. 

“A  little  bit  of  anxiety  keeps 
you  alert  but  when  it  starts 
interfering  with  your  school 
work  it  is  not  good.  You  feel 
out  of  control  and  it  can  be  a 
terrifying  experience,”  ex- 
plained the  soft-spoken  Mac- 
Phee. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to 
learn  to  overcome  this  kind  of 
anxiety.  During  four,  one-hour 


sessions,  students  will  learn 
techniques  to  help  them  cope. 

The  first  session  is  devoted 
to  swapping  stress  stories. 
Students  share  their  experi- 
ences and  discuss  characteris- 
tics of  anxiety.  They  are  also 
encouraged  to  become  aware 
of  their  inner  dialogue. 

“If  students  say  to  them- 
selves, T can’t  do  this,’  or  T’m 
having  trouble,’  it  becomes  a 
self-fulfilling  prophesy,”  she 
said. 

At  the  second  session  stu- 
dents concentrate  on  ways  to 
replace  that  self-defeating  di- 
alogue and  “alleviate  the 
pressure.” 

Relaxation  techniques  are 
taught  during  the  third  session 
so  that  when  tension  begins  to 
build  the  student  has  a method 
of  control. 

“It  (relaxation)  helps  to 
clear  the  mind  and  relax  the 
student  when  in  a test  situa- 
tion,” said  Jan. 


The  final  session  is  a recap 
of  the  workshop  plus  instruc- 
tion on  how  to  schedule  study 
time  and  hints  on  how  to 
handle  different  types  of 
tests. 

Each  individual  is  then  in- 
terviewed for  feedback  on  how 
well  the  group  worked  and 
what  aspects  were  most  help- 
ful. 

“We  also  discuss  other  ave- 
nues of  help,  if  necessary,” 
said  MacPhee. 

This  is  the  second  test  anxi- 
ety workshop  the  college  has 
organized.  The  first  was  held 
in  Nevember  last  year  and 
was  “very  successful.” 

The  workshop  will  be  held  in 
the  counsellig  centre  or  the 
learning  skills  centre  and 
there  are  still  openings. 

“If  anyone  is  interested,  I 
would  encourage  them  to 
come  into  the  counselling  cen- 
tre and  find  out  about  it,”  said 
MacPhee. 


Faculty  contract 


by  Colin  Hunt 

Ontario  community  college 
faculty  received  their  employ- 
ment contract  last  week  from 
the  negotiating  committee  of 
the  Ontario  government  last 
week. 

In  the  agreement,  faculty 
members  will  receive  a pay 
increase  of  nine  per  cent, 
retroactive  to  September, 
1982.  The  second  half  of  the 
two-year  contract  allows  a 
five  per  cent  increase  begin- 
ning in  September,  1983. 

Faculty  will  probably  re- 
ceive accumulated  back  pay 
in  the  form  of  a lump  sum 
added  onto  a pay  cheque, 
according  to  William  Harri- 
son, president  of  the  faculty 
union  at  Conestoga,  though  he 
said  that  this  remains  to  be 
decided  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Wages  were  not  the  top 
priority  for  the  union  in  its 
negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ment, however.  Harrison  said 
that  the  most  important  topics 
were  job  security  and  changes 
in  workload. 

In  terms  of  job  security 
Harrison  expressed  his  con- 
cern that  faculty  members 
needed  more  in  the  way  of 
retraining  and  upgrading  their 
education. 

“Being  out  of  the  profession- 
al world  for  10  years,  does  not 
make  the  task  of  keeping  up 
with  the  latest  developments 


too  difficult  for  someone  in 
business.  However,  I imagine 
that  it’s  pretty  crazy  in  some 
of  the  technological  pro- 
grams,” he  said. 

Lack  of  contact  with  one’s 
profession  can  only  result  in 
eventual  deterioration  of  pro- 
gram quality,  said  Harrison, 
but  the  government  made  no 
concessions  on  this  issue. 

No  changes  were  made  on 
the  topic  of  staff  workload 
either.  Harrison  remarked 
that  the  size  of  enrollment  in 
the  various  programs  is  in- 
creasing at  a constant  rate 
ever  year. 

“There  is  a gradual  increase 
every  year  towards  maximum 
faculty  workload.” 

He  added  that  measures 
such  as  the  module  system 
employed  by  the  journalism 
program  have  the  advantage 
of  shortening  the  duration  of  a 
student  in  college  and  reduc- 
ing the  cost  to  the  student.  He 
was  not  convinced  that  these 
programs  produce  students  as 
qualified  as  those  from  more 
traditional  three-year  pro- 
grams. 

“Faculty  contract  negotia- 
tion has  become  meaningless 
since  Bill  179,  the  law  on  civil 
wage  restraints,  came  into 
force  last  year.  We  really  have 
no  choice  but  to  accept  what 
the  government  decides.” 

Harrison  did  not  know 
whether  the  contract  was  sub- 
ject to  a ratification  vote. 


IBM  rewards  students 


by  Wendy  Somerville 

Three  Conestoga  College 
students  have  been  awarded 
$300  IBM  scholarships  for  aca- 
demic excellence  in  their  pro- 
grams of  study. 

Manuela  Hippe  (Secretary- 
Medical  program).  Shannon 
McCafferty  (Secretary-Legal 
Program)  and  Peter  Allen 
(Electronics  Engineering 
Technology-Telecommunica- 
tions Systems  program)  re- 
ceived the  scholarships  at  spe- 
cial ceremonies  held  at  the 
Doon  campus  of  Conestoga 
College. 

The  awards  were  presented 
by  C.  Cal  Christie,  territory 
manager  for  IBM  Canada 
Ltd.,  Kitchener,  for  those  win- 


ning the  clerical  awards. 

The  technology  scholarship 
was  presented  by  Cor  West, 
Branch  Manager  for  IBM. 

The  clerical  awards  were 
handed  out  on  Wednesday 
January  19  at  11:30  p.m.  and 
on  January  25  the  technology 
scholarship  was  awarded. 

Hippe  is  a graduate  of 
Guelph  Collegiate  and  Voca- 
tional Institute.  She  felt  that 
her  hard  work  and  dedication 
came  through  in  the  end. 
Winning  the  $300  IBM  scholar- 
ship was  reward  for  her  hard 
work,  but  it  was  still  a sur- 
prise. 

“I  was  shocked,  I didn  t 
know  what  to  say  when  they 
called  my  name.” 

See  p.  4 
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EDITORIAL 


Canada  on  the  brink 
of 

spreading  nuclear  weapons 

by  Pam  McKay 

A cruise  missile  is  a self-guided  weapon  system 
that  is  powered  by  an  air-breathing  engine.  It  can 
travel  up  to  5,000  kilometers  and  is  equipped  with 
an  automatic  guidance  mechanism  called 
TERCOM  (terrian  contour  matching)  that 
enables  it  to  “read”  the  ground  below  and  keep  a 
correct  flight  path  so  it  can  almost  hit  the  target 
exactly. 

The  cruise  is  small,  only  about  six  meters  in 
length,  but  each  missile  can  carry  a nuclear 
warhead  of  up  to  300  kilotons  yeild  — about  20 
times  the  power  of  the  bomb  that  destroyed 
Hiroshima. 

They  can  fly  at  tree-top  height  which  is  below 
normal  radai^  coverage.  They  are  also  relatively 
cheap  to  manufacture,  about  $2  million  each. 

The  United  States  has  a 10-year  lead  in 
research,  development,  and  testing  of  long-range 
cruise  missiles,  but  the  Soviet  Union  is  also 
engaged  in  their  development,  even  though 
reports  have  been  published.  But,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  announced  that,  if  the  United  States 
produces  and  deploys  them,  it  will  do  so  too. 

There  are  many  reports  that  it  has  a program 
already  under  way. 

Any  technologically  advanced  country  that  can 
manufacture  an  aircraft,  and  there  are  more 
than  a dozen  of  the,  will  be  eventually  able  to 
produce  cruise  missiles. 

Unless  they  are  banned,  we  shall  have  the 
problem  of  proliferation  of  cruise  missiles. 

The  implications  are  terrifying.  There  is  no 
way  of  knowing  the  number  of  the  whereabouts  of 
cruise  missiles.  There  is  no  way  of  verifying 
compliances  with  any  agreement  or  treaty  for  the 
limitation  or  eliminaton  of  these  weapons. 

This  could  mean  the  end  of  efforts  for  nuclear 
arms  control  after  these  deadly  weapons  have 
been  produced  in  numbers. 

If  agreements  become  impossible  for  nuclear 
cruise  missiles  there  will  be  little  point  in  trying 
to  achieve  disarmament  agreements  for  other 
nuclear  weapons. 

In  an  effort  to  perfect  TERCOM,  Canada  has 
agreed  to  allow  the  United  States  to  test  the 
missiles  in  Canada.  The  main  reason  for  this  is 
that  parts  of  northern  Canada  are  very  similar  in 
climate  and  terrian  to  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

By  permitting  production  and  testing  in 
Canada,  we  would  help  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  cruise  missiles  so  that  the  United 
States  could  start  deploying  them  in  Europe 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  long-range  cruise  missile  with  a nuclear 
warhead  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  weapons 
ever  conceived  by  man.  There  must  be  a major 
effort  to  reach  an  agreement  banning  the 
deployment  and  even  the  development  of  the 
cruise.  It  is  against  the  interests  of  both  sides  and 
of  the  entire  world  to  develop  and  deploy  these 
missiles.  They  must  be  stopped  before  it  is  too 
late. 


Shown  with  Eddie  Shack  are  (left  to  right)  students  from  3M02: 
Shack.  Elaine  Patenaude,  Gino  Polo. 


Moffett,  Wendy  Glanznig,  Eddie 


Shack  talks  business  to  students 


Fantastic,  funny,  down  to 
earth,  and  a great  guy  were  the 
feelings  of  the  third  year  Cones- 
toga marketing  students  who 
met  with  one  time  NHL  star, 
Eddie  Shack. 

It  was  an  assignment  of  the 
business  course  to  explore  the 
makings  of  a successful  business 
and  interview  the  person  in 
charge  who  in  this  case  was 
Shack.  He  is  involved  with 
Mark’s  Work  Wearhouse,  the 
Pop  Shoppe  and  is  opening  a new 
restaurant;  Caseys. 

They  discussed  why  he  started 
his  business,  difficulties  and 
frustrations  of  running  the 
operation,  its  rewards,  hazards 
and,  ultimately,  the  future. 


During  the  interview  Shack 
also  talked  about  his  hockey 
career.  Elaine  Patenaude  said 
he  told  them  his  personal  feel- 
ings, and  thoughts  about  school. 
Shack  felt  school  was  not  impor- 
tant. This  could  be  the  reason 
why  he  can’t  read  or  write  but  he 
still  managed  to  be  a successful 
businessman.  Gino  Polo  felt, 
“His  strong,  dominant  presence 
made  up  for  his  lack  of  educa- 
tion.’’ 

The  students  were  impressed 
that  Shack  delayed  a press 
conference  to  take  time  to  talk 
with  them.  Ray  Moffett  said 
Shack  was  “people  oriented” 
and  loved  to  talk  to  the  public. 
Moffett  also  remarked,  “His 


gruff  exterior  overshadowed  his 
true  humanitarian  nature.”  He 
was  referring  to  the  fact  that 
Shack  went  to  the  formal  dinner 
wearing  a cowboy  hat  and  a red 
and  white  checkered  shirt. 

Jay  Moszynski,  a business 
teacher,  went  along  with  the 
students  and  provided  them  with 
the  support  they  needed. 

Shack  left  them  a quote  to  live 
by  - “Nothing  is  worth  doing 
unless  you’re  having  fun  while 
doing  it.” 

This  assignment  gave  the  stu- 
dents a chance  to  meet  some 
prestigious  business  people  such 
as  Phil  Stoyer  of  the  Pop  Shoppe 
and  to  have  a look  into  the  field 
of  how  a business  is  run. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Spoke  welcomes  letters  to  the  editor.  All  are  subject  to 
editing,  and  must  be  signed.  Names  will  be  withheld  upon  request. 


Humanizing  the  earth 

I would  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  article  entitled  “Your  in- 
ternal bomb”  appearing  in  the 
issue  of  Monday,  February  7, 
1983. 

I appreciate  your  co-opera- 
tion in  informing  others  about 
“The  Community”,  however,  I 
must  point  out  that  there  were 
two  inaccuracies  that  I must 
clarify. 

First,  the  article  began  with 
the  following  quote:  “Within 
each  and  every  one  of  use 
exists  a ticking  bomb,  waiting 
for  the  right  moment  to  ex- 
plode. The  bomb  is  labelled 
Violence.”  This  image  is  Jorge 
van  Schouwen’s  view  of 
human  nature... 

This  is  neither  my  view  of 
human  nature  nor  The  Com- 
munity’s view  of  human  na- 
ture. Our  view  of  human 
nature  is  much  more  optimis- 
tic. The  human  being  wants 
and  needs  to  express  itself  in 
the  world,  by  opening  doors  of 
communication,  transforming 
the  environment,  launching 
itself  towards  the  future,  re- 
belling against  any  form  of 
violence  and  the  treatment  of 
others  as  objects,  in  other 
words,  “Humanizing  the 
Earth”.  All  of  these  charac- 
teristics are  intrinsic  to  the 
human  being  but  in  the 
process  we  must  overcome  the 


archaic  tendencies  towards 
violence  and  dehuminization. 

Secondly,  our  aims  are  indi- 
vidual and  social  at  the  same 
time,  neither  sacrificing  the 
individual  for  the  whole  nor 
treating  the  individual  prob- 
lems as  personal,  and  as  far  as 
our  activities  being  less  prag- 
matic than  other  organiza- 
tions I ask  you  the  following 
question:  What  could  be  more 


“Who,  me  — start  my  own 
business???” 

Yes,  you  — start  your  own 
business! ! I ” 

The  possibility  of  a college 
student  becoming  an  entrepre- 
neur upon  graduation  is  not  as 
far-fetched  as  it  may  initially 
seem,  according  to  the  people 
at  Career  Services. 

The  Career  Services  Depart- 
ment will  be  sponsoring  a 
seminar  on  starting  your  own 
business  called  (what  else? ) — 
“How  to  start  your  own  busi- 
ness” on  Feb.  24,  1983.  The 
seminar  will  run  from  10:30 
a.m.  - 12:30  p.m.  and  will  be 
held  in  Portable  8. 

The  seminar  is  aimed  at 
introducing  students  to  the 
possibility  of  starting  their 
own  business  as  another  option 
upon  graduation  from  college. 


practical  than  helping  oneself 
and  others  overcome  suffering 
and  violence  throughout  the 
world? 

I sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
publish  these  remarks  to  give 
your  readers  a fuller  scope  of 
the  views  and  goals  of  The 
Community. 

Jorge  van  Schouwen 
Co-ordinator, 
The  Community  K-W 


The  seminar  does  not  prom- 
ise to  answer  all  questions  oi^ 
solve  all  problems  associat^A 
with  starting  businesses.  It 
designed,  rather,  to  provide  a 
forum  for  thought  and  to  bring 
awareness  of  sources  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  to  par- 
ticipants. 

The  seminar  consists  of  an 
introduction  followed  by  a 
series  of  speeches  presented 
by  entrepreneurs,  representa- 
tives of  banking  insitutions, 
legal  representatives,  and  sev- 
eral  small  business 
owner/operators.  These  pre- 
sentations will  be  followed  by  a 
question  period. 

The  seminar  is  free  to  all 
those  interested,  but  they  are 
asked  to  register  in  the  Career 
Services  Department  before 
Feb.  18,  1983. 


Start  your  own  business 


Cheap  thrills: 


A skate  in  the  park 


by  Irene  Gesza 

In  the  second  of  this  however- 
many-part  series  on  what  to  do 
in  the  winter  with  next  to  no 
money,  we  will  explore  the  joys 
of  ice  skating  in  the  elements  - 
with  the  cold  wind  blowing  in 
your  hair,  snow  gently  falling, 
rosy  cheeks  etc.  etc. 

Skating  on  outdoor  rinks  is  no 
new  thing.  You  can  find  these 
rinks  in  most  school  playgrounds 
and  parks  in  the  area.  But  there 
is  a place  in  Kitchener  which 
provides  all  the  essentials  of  an 
outdoor  rink  (frozen  water)  with 
some  of  the  best  scenery  this 
side  of  a Christmas  card.  This 
winter-wonderland-type  atmo- 
sphere (plus  music  courtesy  of 
an  outdoor  speaker)  is  provided 
to  all  those  who  wish  to  partake 
of  it,  absolutely  free  of  charge, 
at  Kitchener’s  Victoria  Park. 

Now,  there  may  be  some  of 
you  who  are  thinking,  “So 
what’s  fun  about  skating  around 
and  around  and  around  in  a 
circle  on  crappy  ice,  freezing 
your  buns  off  in  sub-zero  tem- 
peratures?” Good  question.  But 
this  time,  this  reporter  has  some 
answers. 

First  of  all,  no  one  needs  to 
freeze  their  buns  off  at  Victoria- 
Park.  Unlike  most  outdoor 
rinks,  this  one  provides  a warm 
shelter  for  those  who  get  too  cold 
or  too  tired  where  one  may  go  to 
warm  up  with  a hot  chocolate,  or 
whatever. 

Second,  although  the  ice  is  not 
as  well-kept  as  the  indoor  rinks 
in  the  area.  Kitchener  Parks  and 
Recreation  does  its  best  to  keep 
the  ice  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  The  rink  is  flooded 
regularly  and  when  it  snows,  the 
snow  is  cleared  from  the  ice 
open  to  skaters. 

Finally,  you  can  just  skate 
around  and  'around  and  around 
until  you  get  dizzy  or  go  ban- 
anas, or  you  can  create  your  own 
fun.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
creating  your  own  fun  is  the 
infinitely  superior  alternative. 
(And  it’s  easy.) 

Take  the  old  skating  stand-by. 
Crack  the  Whip.  You  and  your 
particular  group  and  others  who 
will  probably  join  in,  join  hands. 
Then  you  watch  the  poor  sap  at 
the  end  who  is  desperately 
trying  to  find  someone  to  join 
hands  with.  You  watch  his  or  her 
face  change  from  smiles  to 
anticipation  to  terror  when  the 
realization  sets  in  that  no  one 
else  is  going  to  join  the  line.  You 
watch  the  desperation  as  that 
poor  sucker  tries  to  get  away 
from  the  rest  but  finds  that  his 
hand  and  subsequently  the  rest 
of  his  being  is  stuck  until  the 
bitter  end  - the  big  finale  when 
finally  his  is  released  to  careen 
about  the  ice,  uncontrollably  - 
trying  to  avoid  a tree,  other 
skaters,  the  centre-post,  the  old 
cannon  pointing  ominously  into 
the  park,  and  various  other 
obstacles.  When  he  finally  lands, 
you  all  laugh  and  try  it  again. 
Loads  of  fun  - take  it  from  a poor 
sap  who  has  been  stuck  at  the 
end  more  often  than  not  and  who 
is  by  no  means  a world-class- 
type  skater  - not  even  a Bridge- 
port-class-type  skater.  (I  have 
trouble  on  linoleum  floors.) 

Another  Victoria  Park  fa- 
vourite is  tag  on  skates  using  the 
centre-post  as  home.  For  those 
who  are  good  skaters,  tag  is  no 
big  challenge.  You  simply  (when 
you’re  it)  pick  the  skater  who 
doesn’t  wear  out  his  blades 
because  he  used  his  ankles  more 
and  tag  him.  Once  this  bom 
loser  is  “it”  you  know  he  doesn’t 
have  a hope  of  catching  you,  so 
you  skate  around  and  tease  him. 
Stand  about  two  feet  away  look- 
ing as  if  you  don’t  see  him  and 
raise  his  hopes.  When  he  finally 


goes  for  the  big  kill  (you),  skate 
away  and  watch  him  fall  on  his 
face. 

Now,  being  no  Dorothy  Ha- 
mill,  you  can  believe  that  I 
finally  got  tired  of  being  stalked 
and  trapped  by  these  Gretzky- 
clones,  so  I devised  a foolproof 
plan  for  not  getting  caught, 
using  props  supplied  by  Victoria 
Park. 

There  is  an  island  on  one  side 
of  the  main  rink  on  which  is 
located  a bandshell.  When  one  of 
these  Bauer-boys  was  “it”  I 
would  simply  hang  around  home 
until  he  went  to  pursue  another 
victim.  Once  he  was  far  enough 
away  from  home,  the  trick  was 
to  skate  around  the  corner  to  the 
far  side  of  the  island,  jump  up 
the  bank  and  run  across  the 
snow  and  up  the  stairs  of  the 
bandshell.  From  that  vantage 
point,  I watched  all  the  proceed- 
ings without  being  caught.  It’s 
funny  to  watch  the  person  who’s 
“it”  try  to  find  you  without 
success.  They  check  the  boat- 
house, behind  trees,  and  the  far 
corners  of  the  rink.  When 
they’re  far  enough  away  from 
home  again,  you  run  back  across 
the  island  (taking  the  route  by 
the  cannon  which  is  shorter)  and 
make  a beeline  for  home.  This 
hide-and-seek  method  of  tag  on 
skates  worked  for  me  without 
fail  - almost. 

Finally,  one  of  my  pals  noticed 
that  for  someone  who  could 
barely  stand  on  skates,  I wasn’t 
getting  caught  at  all.  (I  wasn’t 
around  much  either.)  So,  fool 
that  I am,  I disclosed  the  secret 
of  my  success. 

On  schedule,  when  the  tagger 
was  pursuing  a taggee  at  the  far 
corner  of  the  rink,  I took  off  to 
the  far  side  of  the  island,  this  - 
time  dragging  my  friend,  the 
“Cat”  along  because  she’s  a 
worse  skater  than  me. 

Unbenounced  to  us,  however, 
as  we  were  trekking  across  the 
snow,  my  good  pal  Mike  was 
getting  purposely  tagged  so  that 
he  could  get  us. 

There  we  were,  crouched  on 
the  bandshell,  laughing  at  our 
success,  when  we  noticed  that 
most  of  the  members  of  our 
group  were  looking  at  the  far 
side  of  the  island. 

Following  their  gazes  we  saw 
Mike  climbing  the  bank,  coming 
straight  for  us.  We  panicked. 
You  can  imagine  how  well  two 
girls  who  can’t  skate  on  skates, 
run  across  snow  on  skates  when 
pursued.  It  was  humorous. 

The  point  of  this  long-winded 
account  of  escapades  on  ice  is  to 
inspire  any  of  you  would-be 
skaters  and  fun-seekers  out 
there  to  sharpen  your  blades  and 
head  out  to  Victoria  Park. 

The  park  is  located  on  Court- 
land  Avenue,  just  past  Queen 
Street.  Skating  is  permitted  at 
all  times,  but  the  boat-house  is 
open  from  6;  15  p.m.  - 10:00  p.m. 
on  weekdays  and  1: 15  p.m.  - 
10:00  p.m.  on  weekends. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT  ... 

A spider  under  the  influence 
of  LSD  will  spin  an  almost 
perfectly  geometrical  web 
whereas  a spider  under  the 
influence  of  mescaline  will 
spin  a totally  erratic  one. 

* ♦ ♦ 

There  are  three  golf  balls  on 
the  moon. 

* ♦ ♦ 

The  little  plastic  tips  on  the 
end  of  your  shoe  laces  are 
called  aglets. 

♦  *  * * 

Joseph  Stalin’s  real  name 
was  Iosif  Dzhugaishvili  and  he 
had  webbed  feet. 
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Sexual  liberation  can  cause  identity  crisis 


The  evolution  of  the  new 
morality  has  left  many  of  us 
socially  and  culturally  flat  on 
our  faces. 

Controversial  lifestyles  have 
always  existed  but  modern 
society’s  insistence  on  coming 
out  of  the  sexual  closet  has 
brought  with  it  a great  deal  of 
anxiety,  according  to  several 
K-W  area  psychologists. 

The  cultural/social  revolt  of 
the  60s  and  70s  has  given  way 
to  a new  period  of  liberation 
and  consolidation.  The  transi- 
tion to  the  80s  included  a 
colossal  number  of  people  who 
are  unable  to  cope  with  mod- 
ern society.  The  brief  era  of 
social  revolt  did  not  erase 
instilled  Victorian  moves  with- 
out complications  and  many 
people,  are  today  experiencing 
what  psychiatrists  call  an 


identity  crisis. 

“The  20  to  35  year-olds  seem 
to  be  having  the  hardest  time 
adjusting,”  says  Dave 
Hauser,  a psychologist  at  K-W 
Counselling  Services. 

These  people  experienced  a 
perplexing  disarray  of  moral 
guidelines  growing  up  during 
the  chaos  of  the  60s  and  70s. 

The  revolt  against  the  work 
ethic  and  old  social  morality 
unfolded  a generation  of 
rebels  who  held  the  conviction 
that  he  old  morality  was,  in 
fact,  immoral.  This  was  a time 
of  anti-establishment  political 
activism,  and  a great  deal  of 
sexual  exploration. 

According  to  Hauser,  the 
identity  crisis  has  been  caused 
by  an  “avalanche  of  double 
messages.’’  Therapists’  of- 
fices are  overflowing  with 


people  who  cannot  find  com- 
fort in  new-found  liberation. 

Hauser  is  concerned  that  the 
philosophical  clash  between 
two  generations  has  left  an 
ambiguous  trail  for  young- 
sters to  follow. 

For  instance,  the  crisis  of  a 
pregnant  girl  being  thrown  out 
of  the  house  by  her  parents 
creates  a dilemma  for  her 
12-year-old  brother  who 
thinks,  “What’s  wrong  with 
being  pregnant?” 

According  to  modern  stan- 
dards, nothing  is  wrong  with 
being  pregnant  without  mar- 
riage. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  “It’s 
pretty  well  okay  to  do  as  one 
pleases  except,  of  course,  to 
murder  someone  or  import 
narcotics,”  says  Dr.  R. 
McKie,  a psychologist  with  a 


private  practice  in  Kitchener. 

“The  new  morality  is  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that 
people  can  choose  their  own 
life  and  make  thier  own  deci- 
sions. Nobody  has  to  do  it  for 
them,”  he  said. 

The  Freudian  view  of  man 
being  bad,  irrational  and  pas- 
sive is  no  longer  in  vogue. 
Today  we  think  of  man  as 
being  rational  and  good. 

“We  only  act  bad  when 
we’re  screwed  up,”  said  Dr. 
McKie.  It  is  McKie’s  opinion 
that  the  Moral  Majority,  a 
group  that  espouses  Victorian- 
like  morality,  headed  by 
America’s  Jerry  Falwell,  has 
no  hope  for  survival.  McKie 
dubs  them  a ‘Noisy  Minority’ 
that  simply  cannot  cope  with 
the  overtness  of  today’s  soci- 
ety. Their  good  guys  vs.  bad 


Warning:  Health  and  Welfare  Canada  advises  that  danger  to  health  increases  with  amount  smoked  — avoid  inhaling 

Average  per  cigarette:  9 mg  “tar",  0.8  mg  nicotine. 


guys  concept  is  outdated. 

The  affluence  of  the  past 
decades  has  caused  so  much 
selfishness  today  that  people 
are  not  capable  of  sustaining 
relationships.  For  more, 
McKie  says,  life’s  priorities  lie 
in  money,  travel,  and  hob- 
bies. 

“But  it’s  necesary  for  people 
to  have  solid  relationships.  A 
lot  of  people  are  not  finding 
them.” 

Some  people  are  becoming 
so  wrapped  up  in  themselves 
that  they  have  actually  be- 
come afraid  of  falling  in  love. 

Take  Laurie  — a magenti- 
cally  attractive  29-year-old  of-j 
fice  manager,  who  is  rarely' 
seen  without  an  escort.  Her 
problem  lies  not  in  intiating  a 
relationship,  but  in  handling 
the  affair  once  things  start  to 
get  emotionally  intimate. 

She  is  afraid  of  a meaningful 
relationship.  She  fears  becom- 
ing dependent  of  another 
human  being.  Her  fear  of 
becoming  dependent  prevents 
a relationship  from  becoming 
too  intimate. 

Psychologist  Dr.  N.  Branden 
suggests  a woman  like  Laurie 
is  really  sayirtg  “I’m  not 
independent.  I crave  love  and 
I’m  afraid  I’ll  sacrifice  any- 
thing, even  myself  to  get  it.  So 
I won’t  let  it  get  near  me. 

Clients  like  Laurie  are  a 
common  element  in  psychia- 
trists’ offices  today. 

Though  we  are  still  in  a 
period  of  transition,  Hauser 
thinks  we’ve  gotten  over  the 
psychological  crunch  of  the 
past  two  decades. 

“Things  seem  to  be  toning 
down.  Fortunately,  the  60s 
turmoil  is  finding  a more 
comfortable  level  now.  The 
new  morality  has  really  set- 
tled down  in  the  last  five  to 
eight  years.”  He  says  com- 
plete readjustment  will  take 
many  years. 

Hopefully,  the  next  genera- 
tion will  be  better  adjusted. 
Certainly  they  will  have  more 
freedom  to  pursue  and  clarify 
the  meaning  of  life.  Hopefully 
they  will  understand  the  im- 
portance of  meaningful  rela- 
tionships. 

We  may  have  to  find  new 
ways  of  relating  to  each  other, 
but  one  thing  hasn’t  changed 
— people  still  need  people. 


IBM  from  p.  1 . 

Hippe’s  program  runs  for 
two  years  and  she  is  at  present 
in  second  year.  She  was  com- 
peting against  19  other  contes- 
tants in  her  category. 

McCafferty  graduates  from 
Bishop  Macdonnel  Secondary 
School  in  Guelph  and  has  since 
left  Conestoga. 

Allen  completed  his  secon- 
dary school  education  at  Pres- 
ton High  School  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

Others  present  at  the  cleri- 
cal awards  ceremony  were: 
John  Goddard,  Chairman  of 
Clerical/Secretarial  pro- 
grams, Doon;  Betty  Martin, 
Associate  Registrar;  Bill  Cle- 
minson.  Chairman  of  the 
Awards  Committee  at  the 
Doon  campus;  and  Sheila 
McLaren,  co-ordinator  of  Cler- 
ical/Secretarial programs  at 
the  Doon  campus. 

Attending  the  technology 
program  (semestered)  at  the 
Doon  campus;  Betty  Martin; 
and  George  McKenzie,  co-or- 
dinator  of  electronics  engi- 
neering technology  programs. 
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Graduates  behind  bars 


* 


by  Kathleen  Hamilton 

Perfectly  manicured 
grounds  with  cascading  water- 
falls, romantic  footbridges  and 
picturesque  garden  paths 
could  be  an  ideal  picnic  site  for 
lovers.  Overlooking  the  scene, 
however,  is  a formidable  grey 
fortress.  There  are  bars  on  the 
windows.  The  doors  within  are 
opened  and  closed  electroni- 
cally by  uniformed  guards  in 
glass  cubicles.  Past  prisoners 
of  this  institution  (the  Guelph 
Correctional  Centre)  were  sent 
out  in  work  crews  to  create  the 
incongruous  grounds  for  the 
enefit  of  local  passersby. 

The  current  inmate  popula- 
tion (580)  of  the  Guelph  Cor- 
rectional Centre  (GCC)  is 
about  98  per  cent  repeaters 
(they  have  served  time  be- 
fore). They  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  a maximum  period 
of  incarceration  of  two  years 
less  a day  and  warrant  medi- 
um security. 

Although  most  prisoners  are 
permitted  to  move  freely 
about  the  institution,  the  reali- 
ty of  their  confinement  cannot 
be  overlooked.  The  cement 
walks,  iron  bars  and  locked 
doors  are  constant  reminders. 
Recreational  activities  can  do 
much  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
putting  in  time. 

At  GCC  there  is  a fully 
equipped  weight  room,  arts 
and  crafts  room  and  a large 
gymnasium. 

The  recreation  staff  of  the 
centre  is  responsible  for  the 
inmates  while  they  are  partak- 
ing in  these  activities. 

Three  members  of  the  recre- 
ation staff,  Frank  Dobias,  Joe 
Gerry  and  Debby  Hanna,  are 
graduates  of  Conestoga’s  Re- 
creational Leadership  Pro- 
gram. 

Frank  Dobias,  recreational 
advisor,  has  been  with  GCC 
since  1957  and  has  a staff  of 
eight  recreationalists.  The 
versatility  of  his  staff  allow  for 
a wide  variety  of  activities. 

“The  staff  here  has  to  be 
diversified.  We  assign  people 
according  to  their  skills  and 
competencies,”  Dobias  ex- 
plains. 

Since  about  98  per  cent  of  the 
inmates  are  recidivists  (re- 
peaters), they  are  considered 
to  be  security  risks.  Recrea- 
tional activities  off  grounds 
are  rarely  permitted.  “The 
problem  with  repeaters  is  that 
they’re  institutionalized.  A lot 
of  them  have  been  to  peniten- 
tiaries,” say  Dobias.  “We’re 
becoming  more  security  con- 
scious all  the  time.” 

Debby  Hanna  concurs,  “I’ve 
been  here  for  three  years  and 
I’ve  seen  some  of  these  guys 
come  and  go  three  or  four 
times.” 

In  1977,  an  inmate  change- 
ver  from  first-timers  to  re- 
eaters, caused  the  recreation 
kaff  to  revamp  the  activities 
offered.  Prior  to  the  change- 
over, outdoor  education  trips 
lasting  as  long  as  one  week 
could  be  organized.  At  present, 
more  emphasis  is  placed  on 
intramural  activities  and  tour- 
naments. The  activities  run 
seven  days  per  week  and  are 
also  offered  in  the  evening. 
Inmate  participation  is  on  a 
volunteer  basis  only. 

The  main  objective  of  the 
recreation  staff  is  to  give  the 
inmates  an  opportunity  to 
learn  constructive  recreation- 
al habits.  According  to  Dobias 
it  is  not  always  a thankless 
task.  Although  success  stories 
are  few  and  far  between,  those 
few  are  enough  for  him  and  his 


staff  to  derive  “a  great 
amount  of  job  satisfaction.” 
We  get  the  odd  letter  from 
ex-inmates  who  are  doing 
alright.” 

Joe  Gerry  is  working  with  an 
inmate  who  wants  to  go  to 
college  for  a diploma  in  re- 
creational leadership.  The 
problems  this  individual  will 
encounter  trying  to  attain  this 
goal  are  multifold.  He  has  no 
money  and  no  job  waiting  for 
him  upon  his  release.  He  has 
never  had  a job  and  does  not 
even  have  a social  insurance 
number.  He  will  have  to  up- 
grade his  education  in  order  to 
meet  the  program  entry  re- 
quirements. 

Although  the  young  man  is 
sincere  in  wishing  to  change 
his  life  around,  Gerry  is  afraid 
there  may  be  too  many  ob- 
stacles to  overcome.  “If  some- 
one takes  him  in  hand  he  might 
make  it  but  if  he  is  out  there  by 
himself  he  doesn’t  stand  a 
chance,”  he  said.  Gerry  has 
been  a GCC  staff  member  for 
18  years  and  has  reason  to  feel 
pessimistic.  He  said  he  has 
known  many  convicts  who  try 
to  go  straight  but  resort  to 
committing  a crime  when 
things  get  rough.  Then  they 
are  back  behind  bars  again. 

Dobias  and  his  staff  try  not 
to  become  personally  involved 
in  the  lives  of  the  inmates. 
“We  can’t  afford  to,”  says 
Dobias.  “Our  turnover  rate  is 
very  high.  Also^  you  can  only 
take  them  by  the  hand  and 
lead  them  so  far.  We  don’t 
want  them  to  become  depen- 
dent. It  can  do  them  a lot  of 
damage.” 

It  is  almost  impossible  for 
recreation  staff  members  and 
inmates  not  to  get  to  know 
each  other.  They  have  conver- 
sations about  what  ever  activi- 
ties they  are  sharing  and  the 
atmopshere  is  a relaxed  one.^ 
Instances  of  violent  behavior 
and  other  conflicts  between 
inmates  and  staff  occur  rare- 
ly- 

Joe  Gerry  explains,  “I’m  not 
here  to  take  shit  but  I’m  not 
here  to  give  it  out  either.  If  an 
inmate  is  just  doing  his  time 
and  I’m  just  doing  mine,  we’ll 
get  along.  I’ll  try  to  help  him? 


Debby  Hanna  has  had  to 
overcome  a few  problems  with 
inmates  who  don’t  take  her 
seriously  because  she  is  fe- 
male. “There  are  times  when  I 
have  to  take  someone  aside 
and  say,  ‘Hey,  I’m  a person.’ 
But  once  I establish  myself 
there  is  no  problem.” 

She  also  has  to  be  careful  to 
avoid  sexual  advances.  “I 
make  it  very  clear  that  I’m 
here  to  do  my  job  and  that’s 
all,”  she  says. 

Valerie  Stever,  a first-year 
recreational  leadership  stu- 
dent, works  at  GCC  one  day 
jper  week  on  a volunteer  basis. 
At  the  time  of  the  interview 
she  was  working  in  the  arts 
and  crafts  room  on  a two  week 
job  placement.  Initially  she 
went  there  “out  of  curiousity” 
but  after  six  months  finds  the 
experience  to  be  valuable  and 
worth  while. 

Besides  arts  and  crafts  she 
has  also  been  involved  with  the 
inmates  in  ping-pong  games, 
the  mini-gym,  crib  tourna- 
ments and  recently  conducted 
a survey  of  inmate  interests. 

Although  she  has  yet  to 
encounter  any  real  problems 
with  the  inmates  she  has 
noticed  “they  treat  me  dif- 
ferently because  I’m  a girl. 
They  think  they  can  get  away 
with  things.” 

Valerie  also  works  with  in- 
mates who  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  psychiatric  wing 
of  the  institution.  “They  can’t 
get  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
population.  A lot  of  them  are 
burnt  out.  But  when  you  read 
their  case  histories  you  find 
out  why.  They’ve  been  through 
rough  times.” 

Valerie  plans  to  work  with 
inmates  or  disabled  children 
after  she  graduates  next 
spring. 

Out  in  the  main  corridor,  a 
smiling  inmate  about  50  years 
old  is  singing,  “Try  to  re- 
member and  if  you  remember, 
then  follow,  follow,  follow.” 
Seeing  an  official  (female) 
visitor,  he  shouts,  “Sorry  I 
can’t  follow  you!  ” and  shuffles 
away  grinning.  Joe  Gerry 
comments,  “That  guy  has 
been  in  jail  all  his  life.  He’s  as 
happy  as  a clam.” 


Canada  Employment  Centre  for  Students 

If  you  are  looking  for  summer  employment  in  this  area 
and  plan  to  return  to  school  in  the  Fall,  register  with 
the  Canada  Employment  Centre  for  Students. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained  by  calling 
579-1550,  ext.  301. 

On-campus  student  registration 
March  9th  and  10th 
1 1 a.m.  to  2 p.m. 

Main  Hall  Lobby  , 


ATTENTION  STUDENTS 

INFORMATION  SHEETS  FOR  THE 
WINTER  SEMESTER  AND  CONVOCATION 
WILL  BE  DISTRIBUTED  AT  THE  DOON  CAMPUS 


LOCATION:  IN  THE  MAIN  FOYER  (ACROSS 
FROM  THE  STAIRS 
LEADING  TO  CAFETERIA). 


DATE:  FEBRUARY  23  (WEDNESDAY). 

TIME:  0930-1430  HOURS. 

PLEASE  TAKE  THE  TIME  TO 
STOP,  CHECK  AND  SIGN  YOUR 
INFORMATION  SHEET. 


Inmates  enjoy  a game  of  ping-pong 


T-SNIKTS 


2at*ball 

$7.S0 

Orders  ieken  in  Me 
BSA  AeHviHet  office 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Without  a Trace; 
constant  tension 


Teenage  Head 


V. 


Teenage  Head  performed  to  a near-sellout  crowd  at  last  Thursday's  pub.  The  energetic 
students  mobbed  the  stage  with  shouting,  clapping  and  dancing.  Two  enthusiasts  even 
attempted  dancing  on  the  stage. 

Lead  vocalist  Frank  Vernom  captured  the  attention  of  his  fans  early  in  the  evening.  He  did 
lack  professionalism,  however,  Vernom  dropped  his  microphone  several  times,  and  took 
repeated  beer-breaks  during  songs.  His  constant  signalling  to  his  buddy  off  stage  for 
cigarettes  did  not  provide  for  an  even  flow  of  music  in  their  preformance. 

With  only  a few  exceptions,  most  of  the  people  seemd  to  have  enjoyed  Teenage  Head  and 

the  pub.  Monica  Mroz/Spoke 


Payola $:  three  years 


by  J.A.  Giovinazzo 


by  Roberta  Graetsch 

Without  a Trace  is  without  a 
doubt  one  of  the  better  movies 
playing  in  town.  It  is  a realistic 
film  with  a topic  we  see  too 
often  in  the  newspaper. 

Kate  Nelligan  plays  Susan 
Selky,  a mother  whose  child 
never  makes  it  to  school  one 
morning.  Alex  Selky  (Daniel 
Bryon  Corkill)  has  left  the  face 
of  the  earth  leaving  no  clues. 

Nelligan,  a native  Canadian, 
is  the  star  of  the  film.  She 
dominates  every  scene  and 
puts  the  other  actors  in  a 
secondary  position.  As  Susan, 
Nelligan  protrays  a woman  of 
strength  and  intelligence  who 
desperately  wants  to  believe 
that  her  son  will  return. 

This  is  Nelligan’s  first  lead- 
ing role  since  “Eye  of  the 
Needle”  with  Donald  Suther- 
land. 

Judd  Hirsch  is  the  detective, 
A1  Menetti,  who  is  on  the  Selky 
case.  Menetti  has  a son  the 
same  age  as  Alex  and  is; 
therefore,  competed  to  contin- 
ue his  search  for  the  missing 
boy.  The  intensity  of  the  case 
fades  away  but  Menetti 
doesn’t  give  up  and  continues 
to  look  for  Selky’s  son. 

Hirsch’ s acting  is  on  par  if 
not  above  with  that  of  his  roles 
in  “Ordinary  People”  and  the 
television  series  “Taxi”.  He 
sympathizes  with  Susan  but 
does  keep  her  on  a realistic 
track  that  her  son  might  never 
come  back. 

David  Dukes  is  Graham 
Selky,  the  estranged  husband 
of  Susan.  He  has  a minor  role 
and  can’t  seem  to  get  as 
emotionally  riled  as  Nelligan. 
Dukes’  anger  is  hard  to  believe 
as  it  doesn’t  have  as  much 
power  as  Nelligan’s  anger  over 
having  lost  her  only  child. 
Graham  Selky  gives  up  on  the 
search  for  his  son  when  things 
start  to  look  futile.  This  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  his  wife  whe- 
never gives  up  looking. 

Dukes  has  been  in  many 
movies  and  presently  is  play- 
ing Leslie  Slote  in  the  televi- 
sion mini-series  “Winds  of 
War”. 


Jocelyn  Norris,  Susan’s 
neighborhood  friend,  is  played 
by  Stockard  Channing.  Norris 
is  necessary  to  the  film  be- 
cause she  adds  a few  light 
touches  in  an  otherwise  grim 
situation.  She  consols  Susan 
but  after  a while  seems  to  lack 
the  sensitivity  a good  friend 
should  have  for  support. 
Norris  tells  Susan  to  give  up 
the  fight  and  start  living  her 
life  without  Alex.  In  this  scene 
their  relationship  definitely 
suffers  and  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
total  breakdown. 

Stockard  channing  was  per- 
fect for  the  role.  Her  experi- 
ence in  comedy-drama  was 
obvious  as  she  made  the  audi- 
ence laugh  to  break  the 
seriousness  of  the  film. 

Channing  has  been  on  stage, 
films  and  television.  She  had 
her  own  show  called  “The 
Stockard  Channing  Show”  and 
also  played  in  “Grease”. 

Without  a Trace  is  a film 
worth  seeing  but  be  prepared 
to  bring  a Kleenex  along  as  it 
has  its  tear-jerking  moments. 

It  is  slow  moving  at  times 
which  becomes  monotonous 
but  there  is  only  so  much  you 
can  base  a film  on  with  this 
kind  of  subject.  The  movie  is 
powerful  in  the  way  that  in  the 
beginning  when  Alex  is  miss- 
ing Susan  has  the  support  from 
the  entire  community  and  her 
family.  At  the  end  of  the  movie 
she  is  alone  having  isolated 
herself  from  anyone  who 
doesn’t  share  her  determina- 
tion. 

Another  flaw  is  the  near 
absence  of  lighter  moments. 
When  a child  is  missing  there 
is  of  course  nothing  to  laugh 
about  but  to  leave  the  audience 
in  constant  tension  isn’t  the 
right  idea  either.  There  are  a 
few  jokes  told  during  the 
duration  but  a few  more  would 
have  made  the  show  more  re- 
laxed. 

Without  a Trace,  produced 
and  directed  by  Stanley  R. 
Jaffe  (Kramer  vs.  Kramer) 
who  has  a real  knack  for 
emotional  family  scenes,  is 
currently  playing  at  the  Fred- 
erick Street  Mall. 


On  the  west  coast  of  Canada 
in  1979  punk  was  in  and  if  you 
didn’t  finance  your  own  re- 
cordings, you  didn’t  record. 

In  this  atmosphere  two  high 
school  buddies  started  a band 
and  recorded  a regional  hit, 
“China  boys”. 

The  two  buddies  were  Bob 
Rock  and  Paul  Hyde  and  the 
band  is  the  Payola$. 

They  returned  from  a 70-city 
American  tour  not  long  ago. 
This  tour  included  a variety  of 
towns,  ranging  from  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles  to  many 
small  places  where  the  band 
was  relatively  unknown. 

The  tour  gave  the  Payola$  a 
new  appreciation  of  them- 
selves, says  Bob  Rock. 

“I  think  we’re  a great  live 
band  and  personally.  I’ll  play 
in  front  of  anybody.  We’re  not 
slick  though!  The  mistakes 
always  pop  up.  We’ve  got  a 
rough  edge  that  keeps  us 
fresh.” 

It’s  taken  three  hard  years 
and  two  albums,  “In  a place 
like  this”  and  “No  stranger  to 
danger”,  for  the  Payola$  to  get 
where  they  are  today. 

Soon  the  band  will  begin 
work  on  their  next  LP  (third 


for  A&M  Records).  It  will  be 
produced  by  Mick  Ronson, 
former  guitarist  for  David 
Bowie  and  Ian  Hunter,  who  did 
keyboard  duty  on  their  spring 
of  ’82  tour. 

He  produced  “No  stranger  to 
danger”  after  being  quite  im- 
pressed by  their  first  album. 
He  had  been  asked  to  produce 
“In  a place  like  this”  also  but 
was  too  busy. 

They  are  looking  forward  to 
the  new  LP  as  they  both  favor 
recording  to  performing  live. 

“I’m  not  crazy  about  per- 
forming. I’m  tired  of  sleeping 
in  a bus  and  waking  up  in 


parking  lots  but  I could  stay  in 
the  studio  18  hours  a day!” 
said  lead  singer  Paul  Hyde. 

The  combination  of  Hyde 
and  recording  engineer,  gui- 
tarist Bob  Rock  has  turned  out 
a variety  of  styles  in  their 
music;  everything  from  bar- 
room rock  to  reggae. 

This  diversity  has  given  the 
Payola$  a greatly  varying 
appeal.  The  new  album  should 
be  something  different  again. 

Says  Bob  Rock,  “We’ve 
learned  and  developed  an^^ 
you’re  going  to  hear  a lot  mor^^B 
progression  on  the  nex^^ 
album.” 


Judd  Hirsch,  playing  a police  detective,  with  Kate  Nelligan, 
the  woman  with  the  missing  son. 
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Volleyball  tourney  at  Centre 


by  Ursula  Samson 

Centennial  College  earned 
1st  place  at  the  women’s  Tier  1 
round-robin  volleyball  tourna- 
ment held  at  the  Sports  Com- 
plex Feb.  11  & 12.  Mohawk 
finished  second  in  the  event; 
St.  Clair  took  third  place,  and 
Fanshawe  fourth.  The  Condors 
ended  up  in  the  final  position 
this  year. 

Condor  coach  Anna  Galobic 


Show  us  your  running  shoes  and 
we  will  give  a 1 0%  discount  in 
addition  to  the  regular  15% 
student  discount — for  a total 
of  25%  off. 

Try  our  Macho  Nachos 
stuffed  with  zelopenos. 

Hot! 

All  you  can  eat  for  $3.00 

Mexico  and  Return 
from  $3.50 
1335  Weber  St.  E. 
749-1810 

(next  to  HiWay  Market)  . 


was  extremely  pleased  with 
the  girls’  performance.  “All 
games  were  close.  The  girls 
played  both  offense  and  de- 
fence very  well.” 

In  the  Friday  night  kick-off 
games,  the  Condors  first  fell  to 
the  Mohawks  15-9,  15-5. 

Mohawk  coach  Sheila  Peter- 
son was  impressed  with  the 
Condors’  performance.  “Con- 
estoga’s improved  a lot  this 
year.  It’s  a little  late  In  the 
season  for  them,  but  they’ve 
come  a long  way.” 
Meanwhile  Centennial 
whipped  Fanshawe  15-9,  15-6. 
Though  it  took  them  a while  to 
start  moving,  the  five  aces 
they  served  in  the  second 
period  enabled  them  to  play 
more  offensively,  and  gave 
them  a decided  edge  in  the 
game.  Centennial  coach  Helen 
Folker  said,  “A  strong  attack 
at  the.  net  helped  Centennial 
win  the  game.” 


In  following  Friday  night 
games,  St.  Clair  beat  Cones- 
i;oga  15-2,  15-10,  while  Mohawk 
edged  Fanshawe  13-5,  11-15. 
Centennial  then  paced  itself 
for  a 14-16,  14-16  win  over  St. 
Clair. 

On  Saturday,  Conestoga’s 
12-15,  11t15  win  over  Centennial 
displayed  the  Condors’  high- 
powered  performance.  Cen- 
tennial is  one  of  Ontario’s  top 
teams  , — they’re  in  a high- 
standing  position  with  the  pro- 
vincial champions  along  with 
Mohawk^  and  Georgian  Col- 
lege. 

In  other  Saturday  games, 
Mohawk  beat  St.  Clair  9-15, 
5-15.  Centennial  defeated  Mo- 
hawk 15-8,  16-14. 

“Many  games  were  neck 
and  neck  all  the  way,”  said 
Galobic.  “We  peaked  at  the 
end  of  the  season  which  we 
should  have  done  half  way 
through.” 


Condors  stomped 
by  Seneca 


February  16,  just  wasn’t  a 
good  night  for  Conestoga’s  hock- 
ey squad.  The  Condors  met  the 
Seneca  braves  and  suffered  an 
11-1  defeat.  Seneca’s  first  goal 
came  only  34  seconds  into  the 
first  period.  A second  goal  fol- 
lowed shortly  after  and  j;heir 
third  goal,  a slapshot  five  min- 
utes into  the  game,  gave  the 
Braves  an  early  3-0  lead. 

A bad  pass  gave  Conestoga’s 
Rich  Tryon  (9)  a breakaway 
making  the  score  3-1.  Tryon’s 
goal  was  the  only  one  the 
Condors  would  enjoy  all  night. 
The  Braves  took  all  the  hope 
Conestoga  had  of  catching  up 
away  by  scoring  three  more 
goals.  The  score  at  the  end  of  the 
first  period  was  Seneca  6,  Cones- 
toga 1. 

In  the  second  period  Seneca 
added  two  more  goals  making 
the  score  8-1.  When  the  third 


period  started  Seneca  players 
were  all  over  the  Condors.  It 
wasn’t  long  before  they  scored 
two  more  goals  to  gain  a 10-1 
lead.  Their  final  goal  came  with 
only  five  minutes  remaining. 

Conestoga  played  terrible 
hockey.  They  were  lucky  if  they 
got  10  shots  on  net  the  whole 
game.  The  offense  just  couldn’t 
get  it  together.  After  the  large 
lead  Seneca  piled  up  in  the  first 
period,  it  seemed  as  if  Conestoga 
gave  up  hope.  The  whole  game 
consisted  of  Conestoga  stum- 
bling around  the  ice,  making  bad 
passes  and  incomplete  plays. 

Seneca  swarmed  all  over  the 
Condors  having  numerous 
chances  at  the  net  and  keeping 
the  puck  in  Conestoga’s  end  for 
most  of  the  game.  The  frustra- 
tion of  Conestoga’s  team  was 
obvious  as  they  succumbed  to 
the  strength  of  the  Braves.^ 


Condor  victory 


by  Doug  Tait 

The  crowd  support  may  have 
been  weak,  but  the  Conestoga 
Condors  weren’t.  On  Friday 
Feb.  11  the  Basketball  Condors 
beat  St.  Lawrence  65-58.  Al- 
though St.  Lawrence  started 
the  scoring  it  wasn’t  long 
before  the  Condors  took  the 
lead.  The  Conestogans  enjoyed 
a 10  to  12  point  lead  for  most  of 
the  game. 

Jim  Gordon  was  the  top 
shooter  for  the  Condors,  scor- 
ing 20  points  and  along  with 
Doug  Schenck,  who  picked  up 
12  points  and  Nigel  Mapjo  who 
scored  11  points,  kept  the  pace 
for  the  team.  The  only  major 
threat  from  St.  Lawrence 
came  from  John  Sutton  who 
scored  most  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence points  (33).  When  Sutton 
couldn’t  sink  the  baskets  St. 
Lawrence  was  helpless  against 
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the  strong  scoring  drive  of  the 
Condors. 

St.  Lawrence  closed  the 
scoring  gap  briefly  near  the 
end  of  the  game,  coming  with- 
in five  points  of  the  Condors. 
The  Condors  defence  held  St. 
Lawrence  out  and  they 
couldn’t  penetrate  to  score  any 
more  points.  St.  Lawrence 
seemed  to  have  trouble  scoring 
baskets,  and  when  they  missed 
these  opportunities  Conestoga 
rallied  to  gain  a larger  lead. 

During  the  last  five  minutes 
of  the  game  St.  Lawrence 
started  to  complain  about  the 
officiating,  claiming  the  refer- 
ee was  calling  more  fouls  when 
St.  Lawrence  had  the  ball  and 
was  overlooking  the  fouls  and 
mistakes  that  Conestoga 
made. 

Be  it  true  or  untrue  the 
Condors  were  far  too  strong 
for  St.  Lawrence. 
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Athlete 

of 

the  Week 


Jim  Gorcdon 

Jim  Gordon,  a second  year  criminology  student 
and  basketball  player  extraordinaire  has  been 
chosen  as  this  week’s  athlete  of  the  week.  Gordon, 
who  has  been  awarded  the  distinction  on  previous 
occasions,  was  picked  this  time  around  for  his 
• contribution  in  last  week’s  games.  Gordon  led  the 
scoring  for  the  team  and  also  exhibited  some 
excellent  defensive  abilities  in  the  games. 
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WARNING:  Health  and  Welfare  Canada  advises  that  danger  to  health  increases  with  amount  smoked:  avoid  inhaling.  Average  per  cigarette: 
Export  "A"  Regular  "tar”  17  mg.  nicotine  1.1  mg.  King  Size  "tar”  17  mg.  nicotine  1.1.  Export  "A"  Mild  Regular  "tar”  12  mg.  nicotine  0.9  mg. 
King  Size  "tar”  13  mg.  nicotine  0.9  mg.  Export  "A”  Light  Regular  "tar”  10  mg.  nicotine  0.8  mg.  King  Size  "tar”  11  mg.  nicotine  0.8  mg. 
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